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This is the fourth of a series of 


jve issues ol The Teachers College 
burnal to be devoted to the Labora- 
ry School of Indiana State Teach- 
i College. The first issue was given 


wer to a statement of the philosophy 


pl the school and to a description ol 


¢ physical plant and its environ- 
ent. The second issue described the 
tlementary division and presented a 
picture of the activities olf the chil- 
tren enrolled in grades from the kin- 
dergarten through the sixth. The 
third issue dealt with the secondary 
bvision of the school and included a 
statement of the objectives lor its var- 
ious areas. It is the purpose of this 
lourth issue to explain some of the 
out-of-class school activities which 
are considered an important part ol 
the laboratory school curriculum for 
erving the pupils. the parents, and 
the larger community. 
ll the school is to be a laboratory 
lor democratic living where bovs and 
girls have “opportunity to learn 
through practice the lessons of shared 
planning, group deliberation, action 
lor the general welfare, and personal 
esponsibility, there is need for more 


than a certain number ol set class- 
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Laboratory School the 
Teachers College 


(Out-of-School Activities) 


room experiences lor each pupil. That 
does not mean that the classrooms 
cannol become laboratories lor demo- 


cratic living. Nlany ol them today 


the 


Lloyd L. Willams 


Instructor in Industrial Arts 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Rapid progress has been made in 
the widespread introduction of schoo! 
salety patrols in the schools during 
the last decade. Progressive educa- 
tors, ever conscious ol the changing 
needs ol children, are constantly en- 
deavoring to broaden the content ol 
school programs and devising new 
techniques that pupils may leave 
school more salely. The practical in- 
terpretation ol the general aims ol 
education has made valid an increas- 
ing amount ol salety that life itself 
may be preserved. 

No adequate summary of all that 
has been accomplished can be pre- 
sented here. but attention is called 
to the fact that numerous state de- 
partments of public instruction and 
a majority ol city and town school 
systems have reported on the prep- 
aration and distributions of salety 
programs, manuals, and bulletins for 
the use of teachers in presenting 


salety instruction to their pupils. In 


furnish good examples. There is al- 


ways a need for a systematic study 
of democracy, of the civil liberties. 
and of political institutions. Also 
there is a need for actual experience 
with democratic principles and prac- 
tices in face to face relations with 
daily associates. 

We have advisedly avoided using 
the term “extracurricular activities” 
in this bulletin because it implies too 
narrow a limitation of the curriculum 
of education for democratic citizen- 
ship. The out-ol-classroom activities 
described in this issue have a place 
by right not by favor—Olis G. Jam- 


ison, Principal. 


lour states the teaching of traftic 
salety is required by law. and in four 
others much instruction of this kind 
is given in response to legislation re- 
quiring instruction in accident pre- 
vention. 

The most popular and well-known 
phase of the salety program has been 
that of the school salety patrol. The 
Standard Rules for the operation of 
School Boy Patrols have been agreed 
upon by the National Educational 


Association, the National Congress 


of Parents and Teachers, the Ameri- 


can Automobile Association, and the 
National Salety Council; and they 
are approved by a former United 
States Commissioner of Education. 
All of these organizations, which 
have sponsored school salety patrols 
lor years, agree that the function of 
the patrol is to aid in the training 
of school children. The patrol activity 
is an extension of the educational 


system and not a substitute for police 
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control of automobile traffic at school 
Crossings. 

A safety program at the Laboratory 
School was set up for the purpose of 
leading the children to act salely 
in all situations and to desire to work 
harmoniously with other individuals 
of the 


group. [his is especially true of our 


for the welfare and salety 


pupils because of the unique loca- 
its district borders 
the business section of the city. In 
addition to the congested traffic of 


this downtown area, two filling sta- 


tion of the school: 


tions are located just across from the 
southwest corner of the school, and 
LU. S. highway 41 parallels the west 
side of the building. Two blocks from 
the school on the north and east are 
the tracks of three trunk line rail- 


Therefore, 


necessitate a very definite demand for 


roads. these hazards 
a salety program for the school. 

Participants in the School Safety 
Patrol are boys chosen from a se- 
lected group. This group is selected 
by the homeroom teachers and the di- 
rector of safety. The following quali- 
fications are used as a basis for se- 
lection: attendance, scholastic abil- 
ity, class attentiveness, character, de- 
pendability. judgment, health, cour- 
tesy, tact, and punctuality. 

The School Salety Patrol consists 
ol two patrol squads, with approxi- 


One 


major, two captains, and six lieuten- 


mately fifteen boys in each. 


ants act as officers in the patrol 
squads. Assistance is given by the 
college National Youth Administra- 
tion workers, the Terre Haute City 
Police. and the Terre Haute Ameri- 
can Automobile Association. 

School Safety Patrol members are 
easily recognized by their insignia. 
which consists of white belts, orange 


hats, rain coats, and officers’ badges. 


No signs, signals, flags, sticks, or 
whistles are used by the patrol 
squads. 


Students of the Laboratory School 
are required to follow definite routes 
to and from the school building, the 
only exceptions being those made at 
requests of the parents. Students vio- 
lating this rule are given traffic tick- 
ets and must report to the salety di- 
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rector for their offenses. 
The School Salety 


main factor in instilling the habits of 


Patrol is the 


salety and confidence in the minds of 
the students. It also emphasizes to 


the students the necessity lor per- 


sonal application ol the general prin- 
This habit of 


personal salety seems to be almost 


ciple of sale living. 


sub-consciously established every 
person participating in the school 
salety program. This may be ex- 


plained as follows: It is self-evident 
that a person once injured is cautious 
thereafter, and it is also obvious that 
every person should not be submitted 
to injury to gain this habit of play- 
ing safe. Therefore, the stimulation ol 
salety habits must be brought about 
by a more practical means. This is 


the aboratory 


accomplished at 
School through the utilization of two 
important devices—publicity and sell- 
bulletins and 


discipline. Through 


dramatics we spread a thorough 
knowledge of the consequences of 
rash and unwise action and encour- 
age the practice of salety by giving 
recognition Our 


traltic ef- 


fective salety habits in the individual 


to sale practices. 


notice system accentuates 


because he understands that his con- 
duct is being checked by other in- 


dividuals which fact makes him more 


. 


How 


the Salety Patrol 


alert in observing the tratfic 


regul; 


tions. This repetition of safe Practice 


and the pleasure derived lrom 
action establishes habits ol safe Cor 
duct in the individual. 
living these experiences is certain 7 
demonstrate a sense of salety whe 
“short cuts” 


tempted by that woul 


save minutes but require unsale pro 


An individuys 


cedures which might result in a fatale 


ity. 

It is well to state these results a 
not accomplished by the developme; 
of fear through disciplinary threat 


On the 


seek the co-operation ol the indivic 


and actions. contrary, W 


ual through devices that aim to brin 


about in every one a reasonable 1 
derstanding of the hazards involy 
We believe tha 


by this means we encourage the wil 


in unsale practices. 


practice ol salety precautions 
an individual's responsibility to hin 
self as well as to the group. 

we teel that o 


In conclusion, 


safety program has achieved the 
lowing: (1) the development of ha 
its of safety in the indivdual, 
(2) the realization of the necessit 
lor group co-operation to achieve | 
complete program. This is accom 
plished through a natural and 
operative ellort on the part of ead 


individual in the school communit 
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Indiana State Teachers College 


The aim of the health department 


of the laboratory School is to help 
each student enjoy his schooling by 
keeping him in good health. We 
know that no hoy or girl is able to 
do his best mentally if he is not at 
his best physically. It is also an ex- 
pense to both parent and school to 
have a child absent from classes be- 
cause of an illness which might have 
adequate 


been prevented through 


supervision and attention. 

Health teaching in the school is 
done mainly through two sources: 
Through formal classes in health ed- 
ucation, through inspections 


a nd 


through informal teaching and ex- 


group 


physical examinations, and 
periences in the classroom and home. 
lt is as much an integrated part of 
each child's school day as is English 
or any fundamental learning. When 
a child learns to cough into a hand- 


kerchiel to prevent spread ol germs, 


he has made a step in cutting down 


the incidence of contagious disease. 
This is only one ol the many little 
things a child learns which betters 
An 


accumulative health record is kept 


the group in health matters. 


lor each child in the first seven grades 
and is valuable in marking the stu- 
dent's progress in growth. Students 
are weighed and measured at regular 
intervals and records kept. 


In the classroom, teachers especial- 


f ly observe each child for his elliciency 


and spirit, behavior. vigor, speech, 
hearing, free breathing through the 
hose, posture, and any other factors 
which might influence his ability to 
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learn. This is of greal aid to the 
school physician and nurse in exam- 


ining the students and prescribing 
Those 


need attention are relerred to their 


corrections for deflects. who 
family physician or to a clinic if the 
family is unable to allord a private 
physician. The majority of defects 
found during physical examinations 
come under the following classifica- 
tions: teeth. nose and_ throat, eves, 


skin. A 


glasses loan fund is used by city 


nutrition, hearing, and 


schools to furnish a few pairs ol 
glasses for needy children when they 
are recommended by an occulist. This 
lund is voluntarily donated by par- 
ents and children at Thanksgiving 
time. 

The college physician gives his ser- 
vices to the school when children are 
relerred to him by teachers or nurse. 
He makes recommendations to better 
the child's health, inspects students 
belore they participate in sports or 
other activities, if parents have no 
family physician, and takes care of 
any emergency first aid which the 
nurse cannot do. 

Two hours each morning are spent 
by the school nurse inspecting chil- 
dren who have been absent. giving 
first 


dents if a case of contagion has been 


necessary aid, inspecting stu- 
found in a room, checking vision, 
consulting with parents and teachers, 
and assisting in any way possible 
with health problems. The nurse is 
not allowed to prescribe or give med- 
icines at school, and it is the policy 


of the health department to urge 


parents to attend to all treatments at 


home except accidents which occur 
during school time. 
Fach the 


Association holds a pre-school round- 


spring Parent-Teacher 


up for children who will enter school 
the following fall from our district. 
The college physician examines each 
child at this time: the college nurse 
and the parents help with these ex- 
aminations, also. The children are ex. 
amined for defects which might hin- 
der their school attendance and pro- 
and is advised if 


necessary. V accinations against small- 


Oress, correction 
pox and immunization against diph- 
theria are done at this time for chil- 
dren who need them. The tuberculin 
test is offered all pre-school age chil- 
dren because it has been found that 
a child with a positive tuberculin re- 
action under the age ol six has nine 
times more chances of developing the 
reintective type than the child with 
a negative reaction. A child under 
school age has the majority of his 
contacts at home; this is, therefore. 
an important phase of case finding in 
adult tuberculosis. Each year under 
the auspices of the Vigo County 
Tuberculosis Association we offer the 
tuberculin test to high school fresh- 
men and to any students whose par- 
ents request it. In the fall of 1939, our 
school physician gave 209 tests. Of 
these, thirty-two had positive reac- 
tions and each was advised to have a 
chest X-ray. Ninteen were X-rayed 
and the remainder were thoroughly 
checked by physicians. One child was 
found to have a lung lesion. This tu- 
berculin testing is a very important 
phase of the health work since statis- 
tics show that the adult reinfective 
type ol tuberculosis most frequently 
develops around the age of adoles- 
cence. 

A dental clinic was conducted in 
1939 with good results. The children 
were examined for dental defects by 
a local dentist and printed recom- 


of needed 


were sent home for each child ex- 


mendations corrections 


amined. Dental care has been found 
to be one of the greatest needs in 
the Laboratory School. We hope to 
be able to do more in this line in the 
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future because good teeth are a maj- 
or necessity for good health. 

In the spring of 1940 a program ol 
and 


against smallpox and diphtheria was 


vaccination immunization 
carried on. Seventy-four were vacci- 
nated against smallpox and_ ninety- 
eight were immunized for diphtheria. 
lt is the desire of the school author- 
ities that every student be vaccinated 
and that all those under twelve vears 
of age be immunized agains! diph- 
theria. These two diseases we know 
can be erased by immunization. [here 
remain about ninety who need vacci- 
nations and one hundred who need 
immunization in the elementary 
school. 

The common cold is the forerunner 
of many contagious diseases. It is the 
policy of the school to urge parents 
to keep a child home who appears ill 
or has svmptoms of a cold. If a stu- 
dent is found to be ill in school. he 
is immediately sent home as a_ pro- 
tection to himself and his fellow stu- 
dents and the parents are advised to 
have the family physician see the 
child. 

Only by 


from parents can we keep down dis- 


complete co-operation 
ease. The vear of 1939 was one to be 
proud of as far as the number olf 
diseases in the Laboratory School 
was concerned. The Parent-Teacher 
organization shows much interest in 
health matters and is adding greatly 


to the success of the program. 


Sylvan Yager 


First Aid for an Injured Pupil 


Chairman, Industrial Arts Department 


Indiana State Teachers College 


The guidance program is not or- 
ganized separate and apart from the 
regular work of the school. Instead, 
every possible effort is made to Carry 
on the program as an integral part ol 
the whole school program in order 


not to give too much emphasis to 
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guidance as a function separate and 


apart from the other work of the 


school. Our guidance program is 
based upon the following three as- 
sumptions: 
|. That pupils are continually con 
fronted with many problems 
which are very definitely related 


to their future success and hap 


piness. 

2. That boys and girls are not able 
to solve these problems withou 
some. assistance. 

5. That the school is the most im 


portant agency for aiding and 
directing boys and girls in the 
solution of these problems. 
The present program utilizes {wo 
approaches: the group approach and 
the individual approach. The home 
room teacher, the dean of hoys. and 
the dean of girls make extensive us 
of the group approach in dealing with 
problems that are common to both 
hoys and girls of certain grade level 


or divisions of the school. 
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Individual approach’ relers more 
specifically to « ounseling which is the 
“heart and soul’ of any good suid- 
ance program. The group approach 
olten paves the way lor more ellective 
individual counseling. In the home- 
room, lor example, certain common 
problems are discussed and the fol- 
low-up of these problems as they re- 
late to each boy and girl is continued 
in the individual counseling program. 

Much of the responsibility for 
counseling is assumed by the prin- 
cipal, the dean ol boys, and the dean 
of girls, although the homeroom 
teachers do much counseling at var- 
ious times during the vear. 

Counseling is something more thay 
an interview. It emphasizes a per- 
sonal and contidential relationship 
between the pupil and the counselor. 
Counseling has been defined as “‘the 
task of making it possible for each 
pupil, in formulating a plan of per- 
sonal adjustment, to utilize all the 
facts that the school has been able 
to secure concerning: (1) The in- 
dividual himself. and, (2) the world 
in which he lives.” 

The following are listed as the 
most important characteristics of the 
guidance program in the Laboratory 
School: 

(1) Every teacher is a personnel 
worker although some features of our 
program musl be handled by teachers 
with special training. In the main, 
however, the responsibility lor the 
success ol our program is the respon- 
sibility of the entire stall and not just 
a few with specialized training. First 
of all, our teachers are all teachers 
ol boys and girls and we are firmly 
convinced that we must know and 
understand our pupils before we can 
teach them. So much depends upon 
this personal contact between student! 
and faculty and every ellort is pul 
lorth to make the relationship a hap- 
py one. 

(2) Development of a continuous 
guidance program from the first grade 
through the twellth. Too many people 
still think of a suidance program as 
a function of the secondary school 
only, In our school, guidance really 
begins in the first grade and it is very 
closely integrated with the regular 
school work. In the lower grades em- 
phasis is placed on health, school ad- 
justment, social development. recrea- 
tional activities, and the development 


of habits and attitudes. 
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(3) Utilization of as many of the 
community agencies and out ol 
school experiences ol the boys and 
girls as possible. 

(4) The suidance program, as was 
stated before. has been developed as 
an integral part of the whole school 
program and it is not a function sep- 
arate and apart trom the other ac- 
tivities of the school. 

(5) The suidance program is nol 
only continuous but it is broad in its 
scope and no effort is made to break 
up the program into traditional divi- 
sions such as vocational. educational, 
recreational, etc. These various 
phases are so closely related and 
much time and effort is frequently 
wasted when an attempt is made to 
separate them. 

(6) Utilization of a vast amount ol 
data, personal information. tests, in- 
ventories, and the cumulative record 
of each pupil in order that we may 
have available all the information 
possible for use in our program. 

(7) A very serious effort is always 
made to have parents share with us 
some ol the responsibility in our 
suidance program. We have been 
very fortunate in our efforts to de- 
velop a close co-operation with the 
homes and parents of our pupils. In 
a greal many cases, what we do for 
a child will depend as much on the 
extent to which we understand the 
home from which the child comes as 
it depends upon our understanding 
ol the child: in other words, we can- 
not know the child unless we know 
the home. 

(8) We realize the importance of 
promotional work as it relates to the 
success of our program. Pupils, par- 
ents, and others who may be involved 
must understand rather definitely 
what we are attempting to do, why il 
is essential that they co-operate, and 
what is expected of them. 

(9) It is important that the school 
prosram be very flexible and_ that 
both the curriculums and extracurric- 
ulum olferings be as extensive as 
possible. 

(10) We believe that the most ef- 
lective guidance is the type that ren- 
ders the greatest assistance to an in- 
dividual in helping himself, conse- 
quently our efforts are not made di- 
rectly in solving the problems of the 
students but in directing them (the 
students) in solving their own prob- 
lems. 

(11) The ouidance service is avail- 
able to all the pupils and not mere- 
ly to those seriously maladjusted. 

(12) Pupils co-operate with the 
administration in the government of 
the school and assume much of the 


responsibility in establishing and di- 
recting the extracurricular program. 
They participate very extensively in 
a well-planned, intramural athletic 
program and they also participate 
very extensively in the convocation 
programs. 

Beginning in the junior high 
school the attention of the pupils is 
focused on developing and under- 
standing the importance and value ol 
an education and the attitude that 
they should take towards school in or- 
der that they may secure the greatest 
value from school experiences. We 
recognize the importance of providing 
school experiences that are not only 
interesting but that are stimulating 
and challenging to the pupils and 
yet consistent with their capacities 
and abilities. The program makes 
provisions for definite study of the 
community and some of the oppor- 
tunities found here. 

Fach pupil during the eighth grade 
develops an educational plan as part 
of his suidance program for that year. 
This plan then is used as the basis 
for arranging the schedule of classes 
for each pupil as he continues 
through high school. These plans, of 
course, are subject to change when 
necessary. Every effort is made to 
deal with each pupil's educational 
program on a_ prescription basis in 
an ellort to provide a program con- 
sistent with his interests and abilities 
and such that it will contribute to- 
wards a realization of any educa- 
tional and vocational goals that may 
have been established. 

Seven different curriculums have 
been established and through co-Op- 
eration with the other high schools in 
the city the major requirements on 
each of these curriculums are the 
same in each high school. 

All the junior senior high 
schools of the city have co-operated 
in the development of a city-wide 
cuidance program which provides for 
a central theme for each of the upper 
SIX grades. Each school, however, 
makes its own interpretations of the 
program for each grade in terms of 
the pupils’ needs in each school. The 
homeroom teachers in most cases 
have charge of groups olf pupils 
which they have in some regular 
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classroom work and in so far as pos- 
sible they remain with the same home- 
room group for a period of two or 
three years. 

The key-note of all of our efforts 


is to establish a suidance program 


that will make it possible for the 
laboratory School to provide every 
opportunity for each pupil to develop 
his potentialities to the maximum de- 


oree. 


Dean Girls 


tleanor Dunlap 


Dean of Girls, Laboratory School 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Come to the dean's office. To the 
pupils, their parents, faculty mem- 
bers, and friends, the dean of girls in 
the | aboratory School extends a cor- 
dial invitation to visit her office. It is 
only through mutual understanding 
and a friendly relationship that the 
dean can be of great service to the 
school and the community. In the 
ideal situation there is recognition of 
each other's dominant motives, spec f- 
ic responsibilities, and varied inter- 
ests. 

The olfice is as pleasantly informa! 
as a living room in a home where the 
family daily shares its jovs and dis- 
appointments. Here is a place lor a 
youth-adult partnership in the study 
of the individual's, the school’s, and 
the community s needs. In an attrac- 
tive setting, conducive to sociability. 
personal counseling iS easy, and mat- 
ters pertaining to a girl's interests or 
problems are freely discussed. 

In every school the dean of girls 
wishes to focus attention on the in- 
dividual girl—her whole personality 
as it is reflected in her ideas and 
ideals, her manners and aspirations, 
her attitude toward herself, and her 
social conduct. While doing this, the 
dean encourages girls to do better if 
they are not living up to expectations, 
and she personally tries to “cultivate 
the social, moral, physical, and civic 
integrity of each girl.”! What the 


Mrvin Simley, “The Dean of 
Girls in High Schools,” School Ex- 
ecutives Magazine, LIV (June, 1935), 
p. 315. 
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dean of girls can do in the develop- 
ment of the individual girl depends 
largely upon personality, sympathetic 
insight and understanding of human 
relationships, skillful use of scientific 
procedures, and the efficiency of of- 
lice organization in the background. 

The | aboratory School of Indiana 
State Teachers College provides un- 
usual possibilities for guidance. In 
one building, under one principal, are 
classes from the kindergarten through 
high school. A child's growth may be 
observed for several vears, and the 
parents and faculty may work to- 
cether lor a longer period than in 
most schools. It is easy for teachers 
to exchange pertinent information 
among themselves. Moreover. the or- 
Sanization and location of the school 
should finally make it a family school 
and a community center. 

What is the place of the dean ol 
girls in this school? What special 
services can her position render? 
First of all, the dean of girls is a 
friend to all the girls: here the girls 
in the junior and senior high schoo! 
are her immediate concern. Eventual- 
ly her activities may extend into the 
elementary school so that girls en- 
lering junior high school will know 
her already as a friend. Of course, 
all the teachers may be considered 
as adult friends of their pupils, and 
the class sponsors have their special 
sphere of lriendly influence. They 
know some of the girls better than 
the dean who has not had them in 


class: however. the dean contacts all 


the girls, follows them through Six 


vears in school, and constantly 
studies the factors relative to their 
development. 

Through personal and GrOUP Cop. 
lerences. the dean considers the girl 
as a personality. an individual who. 
as she becomes an adult. needs to 
learn to make adjustments intel|j. 
vently and satislactorily in social 
and complex world. During adoles. 
cence a girl seeks the answer to Many 
questions concerning herself and the 
people around her. She wants to 
know what she can believe, how she 
can secure her independence. how 
she can become popular Or more aft- 
tractive, what she will do after high 
school, and many other important 
and trivial things. The dean assists 
a girl in answering her own ques. 
tions, respects the girl's confidence 
and uses the intormation for the hest 
interests of the irl and the school. 

To be of greatest service, the schoo! 
needs as complete information as cay 
he obtained concerning the pupil's 
lamily. health, ability, interests, and 
habits. There are times that the dean 
obtains valuable information from 
community agencies and co-operates 
with them on special cases. For a bet. 
ter understanding of a home situatior 
or some irregularity, the school visi. 
tor. the probation olticer, juvenile 
court, Family Wellare Organization 
and various relief agencies may be 
called upon lor information or assist- 
ance. Facts and impressions trom 


these sources are valuable in 
quainting the dean with communily 
problems and the environmental fae. 
tors which allect a girl's life. 
Doubtless more could be accom: 
plished if the dean could know every 
home and every parent, but the regu- 


lar school day does not allow much 


time for home visiting. Through the § 


Parent- Teacher Association, class 


parties, and school entertainments. 
there are some opportunities to meel 
parents. Elowever, many _ parents 
never visit school. A mother is asked 
to come to school when the dean be: 
lieves that a girl may be helped by a 
conlerence between parent and teach- 
er. Frequently, the parent either laces 


a similar problem in the home or has 
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a misunderstanding of the school 
situation. The discussion does not al- 
wavs concern a girl's attitude or con- 
a. Health. educational or voca- 
tional plans, social activities. or per- 
sonal problems may be studied to- 
gether. L'sually the girl is present, 
cad the conversation includes her. 

For an ellective guidance program 
there must be co-operation and in- 
tegration within the school. The dean 
has occasional conferences with the 
principal concerning girls” interests 
and problems and consults him in the 
handling of the most dillicult’ and 
unusual situations. The dean serves 
the faculty by investigating situa- 
tions. informing teachers of pertinent 
data concerning girls in their classes. 
conterring with them on mutual prob- 
lems, and dealing with the discipline 
problems referred to her. In return. 
the dean asks the teachers to tell her 
of their observations or impressions, 
and to help her in making the word 
“dean” pleasant in connotation. 

As a member of the administrative 
committee of the school, the dean of 
girls has a voice in determining the 
policies and practices of the school. 
At the weekly meetings she can rec- 
ommend any change that she thinks 
will improve the organization or the 
social welfare of the girls and boys. 

One ol the responsibilities of the 
deans in the aboratory School is 
the checking of attendance. Some 
school authorities think that the dean 
should not be the one to keep the 
attendance records because the task 
may take time which might better 
be used for counseling or more im- 
portant’ considerations. But in a 
school as small as ours. checking al- 
tendance should take little time, and 
in many schools there is “apparently 
little appreciation of the underlying 
psychological causes of absence and 
tardiness.” 

Moreover, suidance may begin and 
lunction in an attendance situation. 
The majority ol girls are absent some- 
time during the vear, and brief in- 


lerviews concerning attendance in- 


“Ruth Strang, Behavior and Back- 
ground of Students in College and 
Secondary School, (New York: Har- 
per and Brothers, 1937), p. 19. 
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crease the number of personal con- 
tacts. Frequently very signilicant in- 
lormation is secured. Chronic _ ill 
health is reported to the school nurse 
who may examine the girl or ask for 
a note from the family doctor. Oc- 
casionally a girl mentions home re- 
sponsibilities or family difficulties. A 
serious illness or death in the family 
calls for sympathetic understanding. 
Timidity, loneliness, pride, lear, and 
eggressiveness are sometimes ob- 
served. 

Delinquency olten starts with 
truancy. The causes of truancy may 
he: poor home conditions, poor phys- 
ical or mental condition, unsatis- 
lied interests, or bad associates. If 
symptoms ol maladjustment are rec- 
ognized and unexcused absences are 
detected, serious trouble may be 
averted. 

Whether discipline should be a 
part of the dean's work is a debatable 
question because matters of discipline 
may interfere with the rapport that 
is desirable between the girls and the 
dean and also consume valuable 
time. Hlowever, when the concept of 
mental hygiene is accepted, disci- 
pline may be thought of as a phase 
of guidance. Discipline means 


Training in morale, co-operation, 


and the like. of utmost value. It has 
to do with the social signilicance of 
school tasks and the social relations 
and attitudes of the individual which 
are so important for the mental 
health.” In the laboratory School 
where the teachers share the respon- 
sibility, the dean can easily care for 
the few cases that are referred to her. 

Since the laculty of the | aboratory 
School believes that one method ol 
learning is through pupil participa- 
tion in directed activities within and 
oustide the classroom, a club program 
has been planned to meet the inter- 
ests of the pupils. The dean of girls 
acts as co-ordinator of the extracur- 
riculum program and considers it a 
part of her responsibility to attend 
most of the school functions. For 
several vears she has been the spon- 
sor of the Blue Tri Club which has 
more than a hundred members this 
vear. 

A dean's task is never done. Much 
more can be done toward enlisting 
the aid of civic and religious organ- 
izations in a community survey of 
the recreational facilities and oppor- 


tunities for girls and hoys. By work- 


'\Villiam H. Burnham, The Nor- 
mal Mind (New York: D. Appleton 


and Company, 1924), p. 332. 
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ing together, these social agencies 
and the school can plan a more ade- 
quate and extensive, rather than com- 
petitive or overlapping, program for 
young people. More can be done to- 
ward encouraging the pupils to as- 


sume responsibility in home, school, 


and the community. 


Our young people, their interests 
and problems, present a real chal- 
lenge to all civic-minded people. By 
the 


working intelligently together in a 


home, school, and community 
program for girls and hoys, these 
young citizens may learn to respect 


the that 


represent their American heritage. 


and to serve institutions 


The Dean Boys 


Orvel Strong 


Dean ot Boys 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Instead of being organized and ad- 


ministered for a few select boys and 
girls, as in former years, today s high 
school is operated for all the children 
of all the people. All races, all social 
classes, all financial levels, and all- 
most all degrees of mentality are 
found in its student body. 


This mixed personnel has brought 
the modern high school many educa- 
tional, moral, and social problems 
that press for solution. It is clear that 
with such conditions as these there 
should be in every school someone 


chief should 


direct the social welfare service and 


whose work he to 


character education of this (polyglot) 
student body. Many schools are ap- 
pointing certain members of their 
faculty as dean of boys and dean olf 
girls. 

The duties of the dean of boys have 
been listed in various manners. The 
following partial list will show the 
general nature of his job. 


1. Interview all freshmen boys and 
the new boys who may have entered 

2. Interview boys who come volun- 
tarily with varied personal problems, 
such as: 


a. Study 
b. Health 
c. Financial difficulties 
d. Home difficulties 
e. Personal social affairs 
f. Employment 
g. Others, miscellaneous 
3. Interview boys referred to the 
dean by other members of the schocl: 
a. For failure in academic wor': 
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b. For health programs 
c. For absence and tardiness 
4. Discover and consult with case; 
ol maladjustment: 
a. Superior hoys doing average 
or interior work 
b. Dull boys unable to do high 
school work 
c. Unsocial hoys 
d. Oversocial boys 
e. Boys below par in health 
5. Investigate opportunities for em 
ployment lor hoys who need it 
6. Give vocational suidance 
7. Give educational guidance 
8. Keep a cumulative record of 
each boy 


Parents Confer with 


9. Provide an orientation program 
lor all new boys 

10. Help direct the social activit'e. 
of the bovs 


And 


duties. 


many other attendant 

In our schools today the break he. 
tween eighth and ninth orades is not 
as pronounced as in-times past and 
especially is this true in an organ. 
ization such as we have in the labo. 
ratory School. However the boy; 
meet many new problems upon enter 
ing their high school work that call 
for assistance and cuidance upon the 
part of the dean. Personal interviews 
with these boys and all boys new to 
the school make their academic life 
run more smoothly. Then. too, many 
boys have nol developed proper hab- 
its pertaining to study, health, hand- 
ling of money, courtesies, and au- 
thority that cause them much friction, 
Nlany of these boys like to have some- 
one to whom they may turn for ad- 
vice. Occasionally they may go to 
their homeroom teacher or someone 
of their class teachers for this advice 

The problem of part-time employ- 
ment causes sqme concern to certain 
boys. They must have help in arrang. 
ing their school program to accom- 
modate their working hours. Some- 
times they must choose between cer- 


tain subjects on their curriculums to 


the Dean 
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help them make an adjustment for 
working hours. The dean, with the 


aid of parents and other faculty 
members. can best counsel with these 
hovs about these problems. 

The dean's office becomes a clear- 
ing house through which the teachers 
can bring problems concerning poor 
work done by the better students and 
concerning poor work done by stu- 
dents who have not the ability to 
continue either on their particular 
curriculum or possibly in high school 
at all. 

With the aid ol the physical edu- 
cation department and the nurses 
office. the dean can provide health 
programs and advice to those loys 
who need it. It becomes quite obviou: 
at times that some ol the boys do not 
get proper sleep and rest at night: 
that they don t gel proper diet: and 
that habits of cleanliness are not pro 
perly followed. The dean is in a posi 


tion to follow up on these cases and 


help those boys who need it. 

lt is no more true today than for- 
merly that hoys succeed best later in 
life who learn early that we must de. 
velop socially. In all of our activities, 
in and out of school, now and later, 
we must meet and contact people. A 
winning personality is a great asset 
to all people. The ability to not “rub” 
people the wrong way is very valu- 
able. The ability to inhibit our feel- 
ings with respect to those whom we 
do not like is materially helpful. The 
dean must constantly be trying to 
help these boys to develop these abil- 
ities. 

And _ the development of a good 
wholesome philosophy toward work. 
school, the church, our democratic 
lorm of government, and life in gen- 
eral is one of the Greatest challenges 
to the modern school today. The dean 
ol boys (and girls) cannot help but 
leel a tremendous responsibility when 
he considers the seriousness of fail- 
ures Upon his part. 


fleanor Dunlap 


Dean of Girls in the Laboratory School and Instructor in English 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Asa public school in a democratic 


nation, the Laboratory hool ac- 
cepts its responsibility lor citizenship 
training by endeavoring to create a 
democratic attitude among bac ulty 
and students and by providing varied 
opportunities lor the students to cul- 
tivate their personal interests through 
social experience or service to others. 
The school dees not minimize the im- 
portance of mastery ol techniques and 
subject matter in the prescribed 
curriculum, but it realizes that more 
skill and knowledge may be inade- 
quate as citizenship training il they 
are not accompanied by the spiril and 
experience olf friendly, intelligent co- 
operation outside the 


within and 


classroom. 
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Many courses lend themsleves eas- 
ily to socialized activities so that an 
extracurriculum program may seem 
an unnecessary leature to people who 
do not have the fundamental concept 
ol its role in the school. However, in 
the club program, the pupils are not 
directed by a teacher or a state course 
ol study but they have freedom for 
discovering and exploring fields re- 
lated and unrelated to the subjects 
they are studying in school. To be 
successtul, the extracurriculum pro- 
oram needs the understanding of the 
entire faculty, and the enthusiastic 
and 


support of the administration 


teachers who, as sponsors, must give 


and 


time and thought to suidance 


evaluation. 


The extracurriculum program in 
the | aboratory School includes the 
school assemblies, the homeroom or- 


ganization, and special interest 
Groups. Although the school assem- 
bly or convocation, which meets bi- 
weekly during the vear, IS occasional- 
ly used for administrative purposes, 
there is a committee composed of tac- 
ulty and students to consider plans 
and arrangements. Sometimes there 
are outside speakers, but more tre- 
quently groups ol students present 
entertainment and_ instructional pro- 
orams through music, dramatics, or 
discussion. In the fall there are sev- 
eral “pep sesions at the close olf 
the school day lor fostering school 
spirit’ and support of athletic con- 
tests. 

The school assembly and the home- 
room organizations are the only part 
of the extracurriculum program that 
is not elective. The homeroom is al- 
so used as an administrative unit, 
lor the school bulletin is read and 
information is obtained in its weekly 
meeting. Neverthless, this group 
rangement provides lor an expression 
ol student opinion, a better under- 
standing of the principles and prac- 
tices of the school, some participa- 
tion in school and community pro- 
jects, and varied social experiences. 
Early in the fall each class elects a 
president, a vice-president, a secre- 
tarv, a treasurer, a representative to 
the student council. and a representa- 
tive to the Junior Red Cross. Parlia- 
mentary practice is learned through 
its use in business meetings. 

For the last two years a short pe- 
riod during the school day has been 
set aside for the extracurriculum pro- 
oram. A weekly schedule is followed: 
Vlonday, homeroom: Tuesday, ath- 
letic organizations in the high school 
and departmental clubs in the junior 
Wednesday. 


mental clubs in the high school and 


high school: depart- 
athletic organizations in the junior 
high school: Thursday, Blue Tri and 
Hi-Y in the high school and special 
interest groups in the junior high 
school; and Friday, convocation or 
girls. and boys assemblies. With the 
clubs, 


exception ol the language 


which meet once a month, the de- 
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partmental clubs have weekly meet- 
ings. Since the activity period is sho t, 
some clubs have regular or occasional 
meetings after school. 

The possible value of an organized 
interest group may be considered by 
a survey of the membership and ex- 
pressed purpose of each club to de- 
termine what its contribution might 
be in the development of the pupil s 
personality. in the enrichment of the 
school curriculum, and in service to 
the community. 

The largest departmenta! 
are those in music and physical edu- 
cation. The school band, orchestra. 
and glee clubs can hardly be consid- 
ered extracurriculum activities in the 
aboratory School because another 
period is provided for them and pu- 
pils may receive credit for partici- 
pation, However, pupils may elect 
one or two of these activities in ad- 
dition to 


Throughout the winter these music 


their regular course. 
organizations appear on school and 


community programs. In the music 
groups and in sports the members rec- 
ognize the importance ol leadership 
the 


learn self-control, and experience the 


and sharing ol responsibility. 
pleasure that comes trom fine per- 
formance. 

Any girl in high school may be- 
long to G. A. A. (Girls Athletic 
Association), and any girl in junior 
the 


G. A. A. The purpose ol these or- 


high school may join Junior 
Sanizations is to stimulate interest in 
girls’ sports, encourage girls to par- 
ticipate in healthful sports, and to 
cultivate fair play and good sports- 
manship. 

The French and Latin Clubs have 
as members the pupils in the lan- 
ouage classes. “le Cercle Francais” 
the 


French language by studying French 


provides further enjoyment olf 


history, customs, and songs. In the 
Latin Club 


groups in the construction of a model 


the members work in 


of a Roman house. the writing of a 
Roman newspaper. or the study of 
Roman customs. 

In both the junior and the senior 
high school there is a Book Club for 
girls and boys who enjoy literature 
and who wish to discuss books with 


&2 


Hobby Club Pupils Work 


their classmates. Provision is made in 
the high school group tor pupils who 
want to write. 

Any irl in high school is eligible 
lo membership in the Home Econom 
ics Club if she is in. or has been 
in. a home economics class, or has 
completed one year s work in a 4-H 
club. The members study dillerent 
phases of homemaking. 

Girls and bovs in the junior high 
school may belong to the -tiquette 
Club if they are interested in learn 
ing manners and social customs. 


In the 


stress is placed on creative acting, 


Junior Dramatics 
and various phases ol produc ing a 
play are thoroughly studied and prac- 
The Clu 


gives delinite principles of acting to 


ticed. Senior Dramatics 
all who wish to participate in s« hool 
dramatic productions. 

The Forum Club is open to all stu. 
dents in the high school. The mem- 
bers discuss various pertinent prob- 
lems and participate in panel discus- 
sions throughout the year. The club 
is affiliated with the Indiana State 
Forum Club and attends its confer- 
ence each year. 

The purpose of the Science Club 
is to promote a more intelligent out- 
look on science. All high school stu- 


dents who are in a science class may 


join one ol the interest groups: biol- 
OY, physic Ss, Or chemistry. 

Both the purpose and the program 
of the Art Club are determined each 
year hy the interests of the members. 
luring the vear there are various 
individual and group projects, such 
as painting. ceramic sculpture, lino- 
leuam block printing, and pottery. 

A popular club with many boys is 
the Hobby Club which meets in the 
industrial arts room alter school. The 
members are to Carry on. any 
hobby they wish in wood, metal, o1 


concrete. 


Two high school clubs have for 
their primary purpose the building of 
character and service to the school 
and community. The Blue Tri Club. 
theY W.C.A. Girl Reserve organiza- 
tion, and the Hi-Y which is affiliated 
with the Y.NLC.A., have as their em- 
blem a triangular symbol representing 
bedy, mind, and spirit. All girls are 
invited to membership in the Blue Tri 
Club whose purpose is lo find and 
give the best.” The Girl Reserve code 
is to be: 

“Gracious in manner 
Impartial in judgment 
Ready lor service 
Loyal to friends 
Reaching toward the best 
Earnest in purpose 


Seeing the beautiful 
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Eager lor knowledge 

Reverent to God 

Victorious over self 

Ever dependable 

Sincere at all times’ 
The Hi-Y is a nation-wide organiza- 
tion which has as its standards clean 
speech. clean sports, clean scholar- 
ship. and clean living. Boys trom 
grades nine to twelve are eligible for 
membership. but entrance into this 
slub is limited, and prospective mem- 


hers are acepted only alter rigid con- 


sideration by a competent faculty ap- 
proval board. 


In the aboratory School the ex- 
tracurriculum activities have a sig iil- 
icant part in the educational pro- 
oram of the school by encouraging 
self-government and co-operative en- 
terprise, developing qualities of lead- 
ership. increasing interest in civic al- 
fairs, enriching the school curriculum. 
promoting wholesome 


and recrea- 


tional and cultural pursuits. 


Meribah Clark 


Assistant Professor of Social Studies 


Indiana State Teachers College 


The purpose of the Student Advi- 
sory Council is to provide the pupils. 
administration, and fac ulty an avenue 
through which they may express their 
appreciations and desires to each 
other. 

Fach homeroom in punior and sen- 
ior high school elects a representative 
to the council and three representa- 
tives are chosen at large. Those rep- 
resentatives are to ascertain the de- 
sires of their groups through open dis- 
cussion in homeroom and convey 
them to the council. Alter delibera- 
tion the suggestions may he rejected, 
tabled. or passed on to the adminis- 
trative council of the school which 
may or may nol act upon the recom- 


mendation. 


lt is hoped that this organization 
may give a feeling of oneness to the 
school. That it may render service to 
the pupils by creating within them 
that comlortable feeling that comes 
expression of opinion: 

(1) That they may have confi- 


dence in the administration 
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and laculty who through co- 


operation show that they real- 


ly have their good at heart: 
(2) That they may realize that in- 
dividual and group desires 
must give way when the wel- 
fare of the entire school is con- 
cerned; and 
(3) That they may learn that dem 
ocratic procedure takes time 
and patience but that it pavs 
in the long run. 

The parents and the larger com- 
munity are served indirectly by this 
organization, but it is hoped that 
there may be transfer of training into 
the home and organizations of which 
the pupil is a member. that the child 
will be amenable to reason. willing 
and desires 


to consider the needs 


of other individuals and groups, 


willing to be patient in co-operation 
with others, and have faith in the 
ability of mankind to solve his own 


problems. 


The Student Advisory Council Meets 
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Anna L. Carle 


Acting Instructor in Elementary Education 


Indiana State Teachers College 
The American Junior Red Cross is 


an instrument for the development of 
the social mind in children from kin- 
dergarten through high school. It be- 
gan in 1917 when it was initiated by 
school children of Canada, Austral’a. 
and the United States because they 
wished to have a part in the work 


of the Red Cross lor 


trenches and in the camps. 


men in the 


The general objectives of the or- 


ganization are to give practice in 


good citizenship, to promote habits of 


good health and to develop a feeling 
of responsibility for the health of the 
community, and to promote interna- 
which comes 


tional friendliness. 


largely through understanding. 

In order to carry out the above ob- 
jectives it is nol the plan that the 
Junior Red Cross should bring to the 
school an additional program ol ex- 
tracurricular activities, but it is de- 
sirous that the 


of the Junior Red Cross enter into 


spirit and purpose 
the program of daily school activities 
so that much of the regular school 
work can be pul to helpful service. ~ 

The Junior councils in the various 
city and county schools are super- 
vised by the senior chapter which 
helps to coordinate the work of the 
councils with that of the senior chap- 
ter. The laboratory School council is 
of the 


Groups which were originally carry- 


a continuation organized 
ing on the Red Cross activities in 
the Hook Schools. 


When the school opened in 1935 the 


and Harrison 
organization was not new to the pu- 
pils so the work that has been done 
has been of an experimental nature 
trying to combine the elementary and 


high school groups. 


Haute, Indiana: (Terre Haute Pub- 
lic Schools, 1935), p. 5. 
“Ibid. (Foreword). 
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At the beginning of the school vear 
one or two pupil representatives are 
chosen by each grade group trom 
the kindergarten through the twelfth 


From 


president, 


to form the school council. 


these representatives a 
vice-president. secretary, and treas- 
urer are elected in the usual man- 
ner. [hese ollicers with the help of 
a faculty adviser plan the activities 
that will be of most benefit to the 
pupils in the entire school and to the 
community in which the school is 
located. The room representatives in 
turn help their own classmates to 
realize their own obligations to the 
larger group. lost pupils begin to 
realize that they are workers in an 
organization to which their parents 
and other adults belong and part ci- 
pate with them in work of public im- 
portance. They learn, too, in the 
course of time that the organization 
is nol only local but national. The 
Junior Red Cross actually vives the 
opportunity lor practice in good citi- 


zenship. 


In general the various tvpes ol 


work that may allect the pupils and 
their parents are planned from the 
following: 


1. Service work in the commun. 


ity 
2. Work in the hospitals for ex- 
service men 
3. First aid and life saving 
1. Care of sick and home hygiene 
5. Building good will between 


Groups within the United States 
6. Building sood will between na- 


tions 


ln planning the work for the pu- 
pils the sponsor is made acquainted 
with the activities of the local Red 
Cross Chapter and then those ac- 
tivities which are most suitable for 
the pupils at the various levels are 


suggested. The pupils then begin to 


co-operate among themselves in or- 
der to perlorm some service for some 
individual or group of persons in their 
own school district. 

There are many ways in which the 
pupils in the elementary grades are 
encouraged to serve. Much of the 
work done in the language arts, so- 
cial studies, science, music, and art 
courses may be shared wtih the en- 
or with 


some institution in the community, 


tire school, with parents, 
In addition to the above classes the 
high school pupils make contributions 
through their mathematics, physical 
education, home 


ecOnOMICS,  Com- 


merce, industrial arts work, 
Specilic examples ol some of the ser- 
vices perlormed by |_aboratory School 
pupils may be found in the lollow- 


ing: 


Making 


vounger children. 


holiday favors — for 


2. Helping the younger pupils to 
learn how to conduct themselves 
in diltlerent parts of the school 
and vicinity. 


Providing fruit for underprivi- 


~! 


leged children. 


1. Helping in clean-up campaigns 
in the school and in the neigh- 
borhood. 

». Obeving the safety rules and co. 
operating with the safety patrol 
hovs. 

6. Chex king on health habits. 

learning how to sive first aid 

treatment. 

8. Helping to collect money to he 


used lor indigent purposes. 


Q. Collecting used clothing to be 


made over for  underclothed 
children. 

Collecting food for Thanksgiv- 
ing and Christmas baskets. 

lt. Giving talks to larger groups. 

12. Making scrapbooks to be sent b 
other groups ol children. 

13. Letter exchanges. 

14. Singing for hospital patients. 

15. Making 
about the community. 


16. Filling Christmas boxes to be 


trips to learn more 


sent abroad. 
17. Collecting broken toys to he re- 


paired. 
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It is the hope of all who are mak- 
ing these services possible to be able 
to encourage some participation in 
local. national, and international ser- 
vice, such as production work, ass st- 
ing im the annual roll call, doing 
work lor hospitalized ex-service men, 
assisting during local disasters and 
emergencies, sending delegates to the 
Red Cross annual convention, and 
contributing more to the National 
Children's Fund. Such are the cp- 
portunities that are waiting for these 
Junior Red Cross members when they 
are ready to assume their responsi- 
bilities. 

May it be the privilege ol every 
Junior to apply to the personal rela- 
tions of everyday living the Junior 
Red Cross spirit ol service and good 


will. 


the 


CO, 


Junior Red Cross Members at Work 


Program 


Hazel Anderson 


Instructor in Physical Education 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Most of the special services, given 
by the laboratory School to the pu- 


pils, to the homes. and to the larger 
community, that are discussed in this 
bulletin have been established for a 
long period of time. The particular 
service to be discussed in this article 
represents a new trail that is to be 
blazed into educational frontiers by 
Indiana State Teachers College. This 
is the planning and executing ol a 
school-camp program. 

The purposes for establishing such 
a program are to vitalize the concept 
of democracy by providing more dy- 


namic, vital. and functional demo- 


cratic experiences for the children in 
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this community. 

Two camp sites have been selected 
lor this new project—the first. called 
Allendale Camp. was formerly an ex- 
perimental farm used by the science 
department in the teaching of agri- 
culture. This camp is located about 
three miles south of Terre Haute in 
a surprisingly isolated and rugged 
part ol the country that is ideal for 
such a camp. A large stone lodge is 
being built and will be ready lor 
use in the early spring. The building 
is to be used for ceneral indoor rec- 
reation, but may serve, also, as a cen- 
ter unit for a mass camp. The site 


ollers ample facilities for gardening, 


nature study, and general camping. 
The second camp is located about 


sixty miles from Terre Haute near a 
L'nited States forest reserve and very 
close to fertile farm land. This site 
olfers excellent opportunities for ex- 


ploration and discovery. 


A committee to set up the camp 
program was appointed by Dr. Olis 
(G. Jamison of the Laboratory School 
early in the fall of 1940. The per- 
sonnel of this committee is composed 
of a science teacher, an industrial 
arts teacher, two physical education 
teachers who have had much experi- 
ence in camping, and the classroom 
teacher whose pupils are to use the 
camp site during the first ex peri- 
ment. 


This committee is trying to build 
the camp project upon the theory 
that it is natural and sood for a child 
to wish tor new experiences that im- 
ply change, challenge, danger, and 
the temptation to disregard estab- 
lished standards in order to grant the 
urge; that it is natural for the child 
to wish for security and that feeling 
of being essential to a group of which 
he is a member; that he should wish 


lor recognition, one olf the greatest 
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forces for developing leaders, and an 
argument for establishing early the 
habit of successful leadership experi- 
ences; and lastly that the child shou'd 
wish for response, comradeship. 
friendship, and the opportunity to 
serve. 

Although the camps will he avail- 
able to any faculty member who may 
feel free to use them for whatever 
recreational or educational purpose he 
may wish, the ultimate aim of this 
program is to provide camping ex- 
periences for every child in the labor- 
ateory school with counselorship train- 
ing for college students. It is hoped 
that 
teacher who is graduated by Indiana 


State Teachers College will be able 


through actual practice each 


to supervise camping activities in his 
own local community. 

At the present time a survey is hbe- 
ing made of the students’ camping 
experiences and the leadership facil- 
ites that are available. There will be 


a pre-camp training conference in the 


Deneta Sankey 


Instructor in Music 
Indiana State Teachers College 


We, the 


music department. feel that the spe- 


who are instructors in 
cial features of our department can be 
classified under two large headings: 
(1) The services rendered by our 
musical organizations, and (2) the 
free instrumental instruction. 

A few vears back the special lea- 
tures of the music curriculum usual- 
ly consisted of the band, the orches- 
tra, and the various choral groups. 
Today, in planning the music curric- 
are in- 


ulum, these organizations 


- cluded as a matter of course. In their 


own right, they are not considered 
special features; it is, however, in 
the service they render and the pur- 
poses for which they are used that 
this is brought out. Realizing that 


public performance is necessary for 
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near future to assist the students who 
olfer their services in conducting the 
camp experiences. 

The committee has selected a sec- 
ond orade to begin the camping ex- 
periences with a series of day-camp 
eXCUrsions. Ultimately the children 
will camp according to the de-cen- 
tralized plan. In this plan the chil 
dren will be placed in small com- 
munily groups out from the central 
unit of the mass camp. Fach com- 
munity will be responsible lor its 
own planning and solution of the 
problem of living. The activities of 
the camp will include construction of 
shelters, fireplaces, and other neces- 
sities, the planning and cooking of 
meals, and the study of nature. In 
general the plan is to give the chil- 
dren an opportunity to engage in 
many and varied activities and at the 
same time have a feeling of freedom 
in’ their surroundings. 


NMlost 


would preler to learn history on the 


American boys and girls 


the lile and srowth of every musical 
organization, the directors of musi: 
at the | aberatory School take every 
opportunity present their GrOUPSs 
publicly as olten as is feasible. 

the 


School is held the regular meeting of 


Every month at | aboratory 
the Parent-Teacher Association. Al- 
most without exception it is found 
that someone ol the music organiza: 
tions has contributed to that program 
by way ol instrumental music from 
the band or the orchestra, or choral 
music from one of the four choral 
At 


programs 


convocations and 
the 


year the music department is called 


organizations. 


other during school 
upon to help in one capacity or an- 
other. Frequently other organizations 


in the community ask for musical 


site where history was made and to 
learn democratic principles of govern. 
ment by ac tually practicing them. Fo; 
example, in the schoolroom the child 
learns about drainage through a 
study of water from the rool or the 
drainage of roads and sidewalks. ln 
camp he constructs a sewage disposal 
plant, has first hand experience with 
waterprooling equipment, and Maps 
out the water system and drainage 
ol the camp. 

All of the subjects taucht in the 


to the 


camp situations and first hand eX- 


schoolroom will be related 
perience in sharing, co-operating, and 


assuming responsibility will he 
stressed. For the children of the lab. 
oratory school district. which js a 
downtown school district, a most eX- 
ciling experience is in store. It will 
mean sunshine, fresh air, caretully 
supervised activities, and a close com. 


that 


these children have been denied. 


munion with nature most of 


programs. Among those which have 
requested programs trom the labora. 
tory school music department are the 
Day Nursery, the \Vomen’s Fed. 
erated Club, the Pen and Brush club, 


Various Women s organizations in the 


churches of Terre Haute. and radio 


programs trom WBOW. 

The boys and girls who participate 
in such programs nol only gain an 
lor their emotional 


aesthetic outlet 


energy , they also” learn man\ 
good citizenship qualities. To par 
in groups such as these, co- 
operation among themselves, with 
the director, and with the people ler 
whom they are perlorming is a neces 
sity. They learn to be dependable. 
Those boys and girls who cannot be 
relied upon to he present al the time 
they are most needed soon find thi 
they are no longer members of the 
organization. Consequently, they 
learn that those people whose _ ser: 
vices are in the oreatest demand are 
those who are dependable. They also 
learn sell-assurance. Nlany a shy. 
timid child has gained poise and sell- 


through frequent participa 


respect 
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tion in public performance ol the 


music organization. 

The second of the two main fea- 
tures of the music curriculum is the 
free ‘nstrumental instruction given to 
any child in the school who desires 
to study. Any boy or girl in the school 
who can secure an instrument may 
receive regular instruction on that in- 
her 


and, when his or 


strument, 
achievement warrants it, may have 
the opportunity participate — in 
some instrumental organization, i. e., 
band, orchestra, or ensemble. At the 
present time the Laboratory School 
owns only a few instruments. These 
are alwavs in greal demand. It is our 
hope that in the future we can fur- 
nish enough instruments to take care 
of the boys and girls who possess line 
talent but who are unable to allord 
renting or buying an instrument tor 
their own use. 

In order to determine the children 
who should take up the study ol 
musical instruments, a testing pro 
gram and pre-instrument training 
course has been set up at the fourth 
rade level, At this time a series of 
three tests are given: The Seashore 


Tests (pitch, time, memory, intensity), 


the 


Margaret Pankaskie 


the MeCreery Rhythm and Pitch 
Test. and individual tests designed 
by Mr. Arthur D. Hill. From a com- 
posite score of these tests the chil 
the 


twelve are loaned tonettes and take 


dren who rank in top ten or 
up a years pre-instrument training 
course. When they enter the filth 
grade, the children who have been 
this 


urged to 


pre-instrument 
the 
study of a real instrument. Through 
this the child 


suided to take up the study of an 


successtul 


course are take up 


procedure can be 
instrument in which he can be rea- 
sonably sure ol success. For instance. 
a child who rates low in a pitch test 
but whose other scores are high will 
be urged to take up the study ol per- 
cussions or piano rather than that 
ol the violin where pitch is one of 
the The 


parent, too, appreciates this sort of 


most important — factors. 
program, lor he can be assured he- 
lore any expenditure on his part tor 
instrument or lessons that his child 
has a right to expect a certain degree 
of success depending upon the com- 


talent 


and his achievement in the pre-in- 


posite picture of his innate 


‘trument training course. 


Assistant Director, The Speech and Reading Clinic 


Indiana State Teachers College 


The aims of the S pee h and Read 
ing Clinic are twolold: The first aim 
is to be of service to students in the 
laboratory school and college who 
have defective speech or who might 
he classed as reading disabilities. The 
second aim is to carry on a program 
of teacher education for college stu- 
dents who plan to enter prolessional- 
ly into these fields of special educa- 
tion. 

These two general aims cannot be 
classed as first’ or second, in order 
of importance: rather, each is an in- 
legral part of the other. The cases 


who receive treatment in the clinic 


provide material for firsthand infor- 
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mation and study lor clinicians in 
training and the teacher educating 
program provides an increased per- 
sonnel which makes it possible lor 
the clinic to extend its services to a 
6reater number of those desiring such 
services. So while the two goals are 
nol, in day by day work, separated, a 
discussion of the two aspects makes 
lor clearer understanding of how the 
clinic functions. 

The clinic is equipped both by 
way ol personnel and physical equip- 
ment to administer all of the varieties 
ol intelligence tests, both group and 
individual, verbal and non-verbal, 


that are ordinarily used by special 


testing agencies. Group intelligence 


tests are administered to the labora- 
tory school students routinely, each 
child being tested from three to four 
times during his thirteen-vear career 
in the school. The Binet test is ad- 
to first 


each year and to all children in the 


ministered grade children 
second and third grades who are new 
enrollees in the school. In this way 
all children who enter our school 
belore their third year, routinely re- 
ceive Binet tests of intelligence. The 
scores are filed in the clinic and du- 
plicate copies are made for the teach- 
er. In addition, any child in any 
orade may at any time be tested by 
Binet or performance tests, particu- 
larly in those cases where a child's 
behavior or achievement would lead 
one to suspect that a group test of 
intelligence would not give a fair 
estimate of his ability. 

[-quipment to give both group and 
individual hearing tests is also a part 
of the clinic. The group test is used 
for survey types of hearing testing 
and those children who show hear- 
ing losses are tested individually on 
a more diagnostic audiometer so that 
information which is needed for the 
proper adjustment of hearing aids 
may be obtained. 

Also. the clinic has the best equip- 
ment available for the testing of vi- 
sion (outside of that used by medical 
eve specialists which is not available 
the 


Children who are found to have vis- 


except to medical prolession). 
ual defects are urged to visit an 
ophthalmologist to be properly fitted 
with classes. 

Every vear a speech survey is made 
in the | _aboratory School. short 
diagnostic speech test is administered 


This 


survey forms the basis for the selec- 


individually to each student. 


tion of children who are to receive 
speech training in the clinic. Severe 
cases, particularly those complicated 
by personality factors, are handled in- 
dividually. Others are handled in 
small groups, especially where it is 
feasible to croup together three of 
four children who have a common 
detect. 

The clinic is equipped with excel- 


lent recording apparatus which serves 
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as an aid both in diagnosis and 


therapy and in teacher training. 
Through the use of one-way screens 
and loud speakers, students in train- 
ing may both see and hear a test be- 
ing administered or a conference be- 
ing carried on without the subject be- 


ing aware of the observation. 


In diagnosis and therapy. recording 
of the speech of a case enables the 
clinician to have both an objective 
record of progress and a means olf 
clearly demonstrating to a subject 
exactly what his speech weaknesses 
are. Interviews and therapeutic tech- 
niques are also recorded for study by 
students in training. 

Reading tests are periodically ad- 
ministered to all children above the 
third grade. It is planned that begin- 
ning with this vear, reading tests are 
to be administered at least yearly 
and the scores conveniently filed so 
as to be available for relerence at 
any time, when some problem con- 
cerning a child's progress arises. 

These reading scores together with 
the intelligence test scores form the 
basis for the selection of cases who 
are to receive training in reading. 
laboratory school teachers, of cour e. 
accumulate their own funds of infor- 
mation about their pupils, and if on 
the basis of their study they feel that 
a child should enter the clinic for 
one or another type ol service. they 
are invited to express their request! 
accordingly. 

The philosophy of the clinic is one 
which holds that anyone relerred to 
the clinic comes as a whole person- 
ality. That is, his specilic problem. 
be it speech or reading disability, 
hearing loss. visual defect, or any 


combination of these and other fac- 
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tors, is allected by and in turn alfects 


his total personality. Neither a speech 
disability nor a reading disability ex- 
ists in a vacuum, it exists in someone 
who has certain feelings and ideas 
about his own disabilities. It is with 
this philosophy in mind that the 
clinic endeavors to restrain the indi- 
vidual and not the disability in isola 

In accordance with this philosophy 
the clinic is sometimes engaged in 
activity which on the surface seems 
to have little or nothing to do with 
reading or speech. The clinic as- 
instance, that behavior 


sumes, lor 


problems. or social problems. are 


within its sphere of responsibility. So 


are problems of parent-child, parent- 


24 
3 


clinic, and parent-school relationships 


in those cases for whom the clinic 
assumes any responsibility. 

In addition to the service function 
the clinic is in a unique position to 


carry out a_ research program, 
ticularly in the fields of clinical and 
educational practice. 

The clinic also offers an extension 
service, that is, teachers, Parents, 
school nurses. or other responsible 
agencies, may preler a child to the 
clinic which for the most part makes 
recommendations that may be Carried 
out at home: that is, it makes recom- 
mendations to parents for the child's 
home adjustment, and to the teacher 


regarding the school problems. 


A Classroom Group 
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Co-operation 


President, Parent- Teacher Associaton 


Indiana State Teachers College Laboratory School 


Parent- 


School 


Association 


The 


Teachers 


aaboratory 


has always 


faced special problems arising trom 


the fact that the school embraces all 
the grades from kindergarten through 
the senior high school. To plan a 
year § work which would interest and 
benelit parents of high school chil- 
dren as well as parents of children of 
the primary grades and of all the 
grades between has been a task of 
no mean proportions. lo meet this 
the 


of the Association voted to inaugu- 


challenging situation members 
rate a new type ol meeting during 
the school year 1939-1940. Instead of 
holding monthly general meetings. 
the Association decided to hold only 
four, the remaining four being meet- 
ings grouped on the following levels: 
primary (kindergarten, first, second. 
and third 
(fourth, fifth, and sixth grades): jun- 


grades) : intermediate 
ior high school (seventh, eighth. and 
ninth grades): and senior high school 
(tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades). 
At the end of the year, parents and 
teachers were agreed that this plan 
did bring the parents into a more in- 
timate relationship with the school. 

Each of the 


above had its own program commit- 


groups mentioned 
tee, the chairman of which presided 
at the meetings of the group. These 
group committees planned their pro- 
grams in the re- 
sponses they received from parents 
they consulted 


accordance with 
personally or by 
means of questionnaires and ques- 


tion boxes. in determine 


order to 
what topics their groups wanted to 
discuss. The central program com- 


mittee was composed of the program 
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chairmen of the four groups with the 
vice-president of the Parent- Teachers 
Association acting as chairman. This 
central program committee met to dis- 
cuss the outcome of the various group 
meetings and exchanged ideas as to 
how to make them more effective. 
This committee also planned the four 
general meetings of the vear. It was 
felt that any attempt on the part ol 
the central organization to decide 
what topics should be discussed at 
the group meetings would defeat the 


purpose of the entire new set-up. 
This year the groups have had as 

their general objective to make it pos- 

sible for the parents to become ac- 


quainted with the school and_ its 


One of the 


well 


ideals. primary group 


meetings illustrates how that 


sroup handled one of its problems. 
The School 
terms for the first grade. All of the 
children take 1C and 1B. but if they 


are strong enough in their work, they 


aboratory has three 


may omit IA. Since the Laboratory 
School is the only school in this city 
which has the 1C grade, naturally 
many parents questioned the wisdom 
of this. It is not surprising that the 
lirst thing the parents of the pri- 
mary group wanted to discuss was 
the 1C grade. Accordingly. the pro- 
scram committee of the primary group 
arranged to have a demonstration les- 
son, which was followed by an eX- 
planation by the primary supervisor 
of the school. The last part of the 
meeting was open discussion by the 
parents and teachers. This meeting 
Was very illuminating and answered 
ellectively questions in the minds ol 
parents of primary children. 

When the new speech clinic of the 
school embarked on_ its program of 
testing every child in the school for 
speech delects, many parents made 
This 


particularly true at the primary and 


comments and inquiries. was 


intermediate grade levels, perhaps be- 


Parents and Pupils See an Exhibit Together 
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cause children of these ages discuss 
very freely at home all of their new 
experiences. At any rate, the primary 
and intermediate groups of the Par- 
ent-Teachers Association decided to 
hold a joint meeting, the purpose of 
which was to acquaint the parents 
with the objectives of the speech 
clinic and its methods of achieving 
them. The assistant director of the 
clinic spoke at this meeting. stressing 
first the importance ol corrective work 
in speech. She then described the 
methods of detecting defects of 
speech, defining briefly the different 
types. Lastly, she explained what de- 
gree of improvement could be ex- 
pected in the various types of defects. 
The parents took advantage of the 
free discussion period which followed 
to ask many questions concerning the 
nature of speech work and particu- 
larly how the home could help in 
remedial work. 

Another. striking example of the 
functioning of this type of meeting 


was to be found in the junior high 
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school group. Some of the parents in 
this group felt there were too many 
outside activities at the school for 
children of junior high school age. 
They asked that this be considered 
at one of the group meetings. Teach- 
ers who sponsored various activities 
were given an opportunity to justily 
them and children took part showing 
their points of view. Parents were 
then invited to contribute their com- 
ments. The result was a far oreater 
mutual understanding. Nloreover, a 
modification of ideas on all three 
sides evolved! 

This innovation has not changed 
the general purpose of the Associa- 
tion. It has merely facilitated the 
achieving of its ideals in our partic- 
The 


Parent - Teacher 


ular situation. | aboratory 


School 


has been eager to retain all of the 


Association 


benelits derived from its former or- 
ganization while adding newer bene- 
fits from this change. It has attempted 
to have a strong central organization 


without hampering or dictating to 


the group organizations. Even on the 
evenings when group meetings were 
held, there was first a brief general 
session where business was taken up, 
as well as anything of general in- 
the 


membership, 


terest. There have been usual 


committees (program, 
budget and finance, student aid, etc.) 
with representation trom each group 
on each committee. 

So far. this plan is considered a 
SUCCESS by the members of the lab. 
oratory School Parent-Teachers As. 
felt that group 


meetings allorded an opportunity for 


sociation. It was 
a greater number of parents to take 
active part in parent-teacher work, 
to become acquainted with the ac- 
tivities of the school, and to olfer 
helpful 


The Association proceeded slowly in 


suggestions and criticisms. 
order to avoid as many mistakes as 
possible, holding in mind that some 
mistakes were inevitable in trying 
anything new. The errors of the past 
vear furnish a basis for further pro- 


gress in the year to come. 
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Last vear, 1939-1940, in the issue of the Journal devoted to the | aboratory School, no credit was given to those 
‘al people who worked hard to present the work of their de partments in the articles included in the publication. Cred- 
p. ) should have been even. Somewhat tardily it is given nan in the next issue devoted to the aboratory School. 
n- | The contents of Volume XI. Number 3 (January. 1940) The Laboratory School of the Indiana State Teachers 
ft a College (Secondary Division) and the authors are listed below: 
p, 
Introduction: 
Working Together for the Common Ciood— 
What We Believe Olis G. Jamison 
Principal 
I). In the Area of the Fine Arts 
Art Appreciation Dorothea T. Swander 
1p Assistant Professor of Art 
bai Nlusic Appreciation Arthur Hill 
.. | Assistant Professor of Music 
. | In the Area ol the Practical Arts "a 
Business Education Ruth lemple 
= Instructor in Commerce 
Hlome Economics Mildred T. Jansen 
on Instructor in Home Economics 
Industrial Arts Wayne Schomer 
it | Instructor in Industrial Arts 
ng In the Area of the Sciences 
Nlathematics Kathryn Kennedy 
Associate Professor of Mathematics 
Science Walter Woodrow 
| Assistant Professor of Science 
Creraldine Shontz 
Assistant Professor of Science 
Frank Briggs 
Ciraduate Assistant in Science 
In the Area of the Humanities 
Eleanor Dunlap 
| Instructor in English and Dean of 
| Girls 
Foreign | anguages Mary Olga Peters 
Assistant Professor of French 
(Gertrude Ewing 
Assistant Protessor of Latin 
Social Studies Minnie W. Bogardus 
Assistant Professor of Social Studies 
Meribah Clark 
Assistant Professor of Social Studies 
Florise Hunsucker 
Associate Professor of Social 
Studies 
In the Area olf Recreation 
Program for Girls Mary Fread 
Assistant Professor of Physical Fd- 
ucation and Health 
Program For Boys Paul L. Wolf 
Assistant Professor olf Physical 
ucation and Health 
—The Editor 
al | Marct, 1941 91 
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SUMMER SESSION 1941 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


WORKSHOP, JUNE 10-27 


CREATIVE WRITING CLINIC, JUNE 23-27 


SUMMER SPEECH INSTITUTE, JULY 14-19 


MUSIC FESTIVAL, ENTIRE SESSION 


DISTINGUISHED PERSONS TO BE ON CAMPUS DURING SUMMER SESSION 


Miss Bray. Art D'rector, Washington, I. ©. 

Mir. Grorce C. Superintendent of Schools, 
Terre Haute. Indiana 

\Iiss Rusye Lee Cocuran, Assistant Professor of Sec 
retarial Science. Nlississippi State Women s College. 
Columbus. Nlississippi 

\Irs. I. DUNKAN, Director of Practice Teaching. 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Dr. Donato Durrett, Director of Educational Clinic. 
University of Boston, Boston, Massachuetts 

Dr. Harry L.. Ewsank, Professor of Speech, University 
of Wisconson, Madison, Wisconsin 

Faun, Author and Lecturer, Nladison. 


Wisconsin 


Miss BLancne Fuqua, Director of Child Growth, Terre 


Haute. Indiana 


Miss Maser Supervisor of Elementary Edu- 


cation, Fort Wayne, Indiana 

Miss Maser K. Howarp, Curriculum Specialist. lake 
wood, Ohio 

Mr. Raven Trons, Superintendent of Schools, Evans- 


ville, Indiana 


Mr. Avex Jarpine, Director of Guidance, Evansville. 


Indiana 

Dr. Burces Jorinson, Professor of English, Union Col- 
lege, Schenectady, New York 

Mrs. Daisy MM. Jones, Associate Professor cf Elemen 
lary Eeducation. Central Normal College. Danville. 
Indiana 

Dr. Mary Kevty, Board of Directors, National Coun 
cil for the Social Studies. lniversity ol Chicago, 
Chicago. Illinois 

Dr. D. Knott, New York State Department 
of Education, Albany, New York 

Miss Hannan Linpaut, Supervisor of Elementary Ed 


ucalton, Nlishawaka. Indiana 


Laboratory School in Session: 


Elementary School—June 16, 1941 - July 18, 1041 
Secondary School—June 16, 1941 - July 31, 1941 


Niiss Gotpa Minter, Supervisor of Elementary Edu- 
cation, Elkhart, Indiana 

Dr. Morris Mitcuerr, Professor of Education, Ala- 
bama State Teachers College, Florence, Alabama 

Niiss Netie Librarian, Shelby County, Ten- 
nessee 

Nir. Howarp C. Morcan, Assistant Professor of Speech 
and English, Earlham College, Richmond, Indiana 

Niss Eveanor O'Connor, Supervisor of Elementary 
education. Michigan City, Indiana 

De. Martin F. Patmer, Director of Institute of Logo- 
pedics, University of Wichita, Wichita, Kansas 

Dr. Beryt Parker, Professor of English, New York 
University, New York City 

Mr. Crarence Pounp, Superintendent of Schools, 
Vigo County, Indiana 

Dor. W. C. Reavis, Professor of Education, University 
of Chicago, Chicago. Illinois 

lor. Epwin H. Reever. Professor of FE-ducation. Indiana 
L'niversitv, Bloomington, Indiana 

Ir. Bertranp Smitu, Director of Curriculum and Re- 
search, (uiney, Illinois 

Niiss MarGaret SoutTHwick, Supervisor of English. 
Crary. Inctiana 

Miss Mamie Spancrer, Supervisor of Schools, Lake 
County, Indiana 

Dr. Rutu Strickianp, Professor of Elementary Edu- 
calion, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 

Mrs. Vicroria Evans Wacner, Principal of Ethical 
Culture School, New York City 

\VincocKson, Supervisor of Elementary 
School, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 

Mrs. Rutn Cooper Assistant Professor of 
Commerce, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Stillwater, Oklahoma 

Dr. Paur Worry. Prolessor of Education, North- 


western University, Evanston, Illinois 


Special Manuscript Criticism Service for Writers in 
Clinic to be Directed by Dr. Burges Johnson, June 
25-27. 


ENROLLMENT: Summer Session, June 9: Mid- Spring Term, April 29. 


For Information Write: 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 
INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Terre Haute. Indiana 
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